IMMANUEL NOBEL JUNIOR

The work at the Academy cannot have been very strenuous, since
in the Beginners' School classes were held only on' Mondays and
Tuesdays from ten to twelve, and in the Higher School on Wednes-
days and Thursdays at the same time.' We may assume that
Nobel found some other occupation.

Architecture was, however, not the only subject in which Nobel
was being instructed. In 1798 a School of Engineering was estab-
lished at the Academy of Arts. The idea that an architect should not
merely be able to draw, but should also possess all kinds of technical
knowledge, was perfectly sound, but it was not realised that a
student cannot embark upon the various branches of mechanical
science unless he has acquired a grounding in the necessary pre-
liminary subjects. The result was that the School of Engineering
proved a complete fiasco.

There were three masters at the school One of them was
required in the course of one hour a week to give instruction in
the fundamental principles of statics, mechanics, hydrostatics,
hydraulics, etc., and at the same time to deal with the weight and
mass of the various materials, stress and elasticity, the construction
of arches, the comparative strength of flying buttresses, as well
as everything appertaining to foundations, the laws of water
pressure, the construction of dams, aqueducts, etc.

It was the duty of another master to deal with the so-called
alphabet of mechanics, with the laws of motion and the principles
governing the simplest forms of lever, etcv as well as to give
instruction in architecture and drawing. The third master was
required to instruct the students in drawing machines, as well as
in surveying. Since, however, as one of the masters observed,
the pupils could not understand the lectures unless they had
" mastered the necessary elements of geometry, trigonometry and
algebra/' the number of pupils fell to two at the end of the first
year. In 3:805 the Principal of the Academy wrote: " The School